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THE EXTRACURRICULAR CHAL- 
LENGE IN URBAN UNIVERSITIES’ 


As I review the extracurricular activities in the four 
municipal colleges of New York City, I find two quo- 
tations thrusting themselves into my mind. One is 
Coleridge’s line: “The man hath penance done and 
penance more will do.” And the other is the line 
from the prayer book, which says: “We have left 
undone those things we ought to have done.” 

In other words, we in the urban colleges of this 
city are confronted with a problem of tremendous 
dimensions, and our attack upon it has been fragmen- 
tary and inadequate. I surmise that this may also 
be true in other comparable institutions in this associa- 
tion, for I notice on your program that it is not until 
this speech of mine that the subjects of your addresses 
have taken any account of the problem of the life of 
the student outside of the classroom. Yet surely, 
where, as in our ease, there is no dormitory life and 
where also the whole quality of the total person is so 
crucial a factor in his ultimate success, it certainly 
needs no further apology to say that we must give 
greater attention to the effectiveness of the so-called 
extracurricular activities, 

Let me say at once that I have never been one to 
urge that what President Wilson, when at Princeton, 


_1 Paper read before the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, New York City. 
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referred to as the side shows should be allowed to 
distraet attention away from the main cireus; clearly, 
colleges exist for intelleetual purposes. But surely 
also in our day and in our urban centers, the mandate 
of higher education goes beyond this and ineludes 
adequate consideration of the bringing out of the whole 
person in all his rounded eapacity, and from the point 
of view of this objective the consideration of extra- 
curricular activities becomes crucial. 

When I asked my friends at Brooklyn College for 
some comments upon the range of their present activi- 
ties, I was edified to notice in their report the follow- 
ing sentence: “Too many intellectually advanced but 
socially restricted individuals have graduated from 
Brooklyn College summa cum laude only to rate magna 
cum difficultate in daily life.” 

Indeed, that becomes my text for this evening, 
namely, to consider the ability of our graduates of 
eity colleges to face daily life with less difficulty. 

Our nondormitory institutions have been variously 
spoken of as “the subway colleges” and as “classroom 
colleges.” And with the large masses of young people 
with whom we are required to cope, the problem of 
more individualized attention to the whole person is 
gravely augmented beyond that of other colleges. 
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Among the more than 50,000 young people in the 
New York City colleges there is no problem of earn- 
estness of purpose, of a serious desire to profit voea- 
tionally and otherwise by the academic career. Indeed, 
if anything, self-advancement is too eagerly sought 
and is sought in terms which are probably too self- 
centered and too coneerned with the kind of Horatio 
Alger motive of “onward and upward.” For the 
typical background of our students, as is true in many 
nondormitory urban colleges, is out of a family where 
the parents are often European-born and where the 
family income is typically less than $3,000 a year. 
Typically, also, at least half of our students work a 
few hours a week and some considerably more than 
that. 

All this adds up to the need of conscious recognition 
of the importance of the social graces and of suitable 
personal appearance and consideration of the qualities 
and attributes which make graduates eligible for ap- 
propriate positions, or recognized as available for good 
graduate-school assignments. Our students have to be 
helped to realize that the life of the mind is not the 
only life that they will have to cope with as a result 
of their college experience. They have more clearly 
to understand that the self is truly a composite of the 
hand, the heart, and the spirit as well as the mind. 
And that means that there are certain general attrib- 
utes which need to be recognized and cultivated. 

Such attributes are improved ability in personal 
and group human relations, in the ability to co-operate 
amiably with others. This means ability to undertake 
leadership and also to be effective followers. It 
means the ability to communicate effectively in both 
written and oral speech. It means, most important 
of all, that the student shall gain enough self-knowl- 
edge to have confidence and security in his sense of 
the adequacy of his own powers in social and business 
relationships. In his reeent book “The Dynamies of 
Learning” Professor Cantor well says: “A genuine 
educative process can aid in developing inner security, 
self-esteem, confidence in self, and courage to live 
with and in the conflict characteristic of modern life.” 

Indeed, it is hard to exaggerate the danger that we 
confront if all of our youngsters are allowed to be- 
lieve that the development of their critical intelligence 
is the dominant educational requirement. It seems to 
me unfortunately true that a certain brittleness of 
mind and sceptical quality of outlook is an all-too- 
dominant characteristic of our ecity-college students. 
And too little stress is placed upon the fact that there 
is a world of values that have to be acknowledged, 
that these may rightfully be characterized as Godlike 
values to be identified and cherished, that there has to 
be a cultivation of aesthetic appreciation and acknowl- 
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edgment of the claims of righteousness and of civic 
responsibility. 

Any assumption that all these qualities beyond the 
intellectual are somehow secured in and through the 
classroom is, I assure you, a supposition contrary to 
fact in our urban colleges. Our students have to be 
made to realize that they are not in college solely to 
get what they can in terms of self, in terms of eeo- 
nomi¢ advancement, and in terms of a grave psycho- 
logical separation from the background out of whieh 
they have come. The college fails fatally if it does 
not help its graduates to realize that they are there 
to discover the directions in which the claims of truth 
and beauty and righteousness lie and to become com- 
mitted to those claims above and beyond the elaims 
of a purely personal career. 

In short, we are obligated to the task of countering 
the too-seeptical and brittle outlook, the overintellee- 
tual approach, and too much self-centeredness. And 
we are, therefore, committed to asking how, in the 
few hours that we have our students outside of the 
classroom, we can help to realize these more general 
alms. 

Hence, I ask what we are doing and what we can 
do better in the extracurricular areas. And to this 
end I shall, therefore, recite briefly the variety of 
extracurricular activities now current with a view to 
considering their strength and their adequacy. 

Perhaps the first thing to say is that we must, in 
each college, provide a strong student-life department 
in which there are truly competent student counselors 
and teachers assigned to a process of guidance whicli 
combines educational, social, and voeational assistance. 
In our colleges the freshman-orientation period is 
peculiarly important and vital as helping to embark 
our students on an approach to college life which 
will be recognized by them as going beyond the purely 
intellectual objectives. 

One object of all this counseling is essentially to get 
students to identify the present limitations in their 
personal effectiveness and choose such extracurricular 
activities as will help them to remove the deficiencies 
which are identified. The students should also have 
the opportunity to test and strengthen the strong 
points of their characters in terms of leadership 
capacity and ability to deal with others. 

All this means that it is a vital necessity that we 
integrate curricular and extracurricular activities far 
more closely than we do today. The array of activi- 
ties is or can be an impressive one. It includes many 
forms of musical performance, drama, journalistic 
activity, intramural sports, religious clubs, and what 
we call subject-matter clubs. In every case the closer 
the faculty members in the related fields can be to 
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the general oversight of these activities, the more 
fruitful and enriching they will be. 

An important factor here is for us to recognize 
more explicitly and consistently that the work which 
teachers do in student counseling and in the guidance 
of extracurricular activities is work that will be ac- 
corded full eredit when promotion is being considered. 
This supplementary work of teachers, invaluable as it 
is, requires more recognition; and it requires also 
some intensive direction and coaching so that all 
teachers engaged in student counseling may conduct 
it with utmost effectiveness. 

The activities of various kinds of club life are an 
important ageney for cultivating wisdom in human 
relations. Both aggressive and unduly shy types of 
behavior can be helped by the right sort of oversight 
in the club life, in student-government activities, and 
in the social events which are deliberately fostered to 
enable young men and young women to associate con- 
genially. To become self-conscious about the improve- 
ment of human relationships is an over-all aim 
throughout extracurricular activities. 

In respect to increased powers of appreciation and 
sensitivity it will be difficult to stress too much the 
importance of having practically every student par- 
ticipate either in a chorus, a choir, a glee club, an 
orchestra, or a band. The musical program can be 
one of the most salutary of spiritual experiences. 
Similarly, the work of drama as a socializing experi- 
ence is as yet hardly realized. With the offering of 
well-seleected plays under competent coaching, there is 
available an immensely educational influence which 
should be multiplied. More can also be done in our 
cities with encouragement of the attendance of groups 
at discounted prices at symphonies, operas, concerts, 
well-seleeted plays, and art exhibits. The possibilities 
here are virtually untapped. 

We must also encourage our nature-loving faculty 
members to help with hikes into the country, for pur- 
poses of botanizing, geologizing, and the like. Hope- 
fully, the time will come when far more value can 
be obtained from a summer program that will take 
our city young people into the country in ways at 
once educationally and agriculturally useful. 

Again, there is unquestionable value in the religious 
clubs, and in New York eolleges there is in each of 
the great organized religious groups an effective 
ageney with good leadership. However, I am deeply 
sympathetie with such an effort as that which is now 
being undertaken at Queens College for an inter- 
religious council in which the representatives of the 
different religious clubs come together regularly to 
consult and eultivate interfaith and intercultural un- 
derstanding and sympathy. It surely is important 
that the religious clubs sponsored by the respective 
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religious agencies, in addition to cultivating awareness 
of their respective traditions, shall help also in pro- 
grams of common social-welfare action and common 
meeting to discover points at which they agree no 
less than the points at which they may differ. 

In short, the idea should certainly be that every 
student should have at least one extracurricular activ- 
ity out of the various ones I have just recited. On the 
other hand, there should be enough counseling gui- 
dance to be sure that no one student has too many 
such assignments. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning also that it will 
be unfortunate if in this direction of extracurricular 
social planning we should give any aid or comfort 
to the strengthening of the old-fashioned Greek letter 
fraternity or sorority. They are outdated and should 
be superseded because they are a force toward snob- 
bishness, exclusiveness, and antidemocratie feeling. 

In conelusion on this point, too much stress cannot 
be placed upon keeping social activities designed to 
enhance the social graces under proper supervision. 
However trivial they may seem, the evidence is con- 
elusive that the social experience at tea parties, recep- 
tions, and dances is an invaluable experience and 
makes possible a relationship of girls and boys at a 
level and in a manner which otherwise does not or 
would not exist. 

A word needs to be said about the physical equip- 
ment to carry on this work. Here our sins of omission 
are grave. In general, most city colleges have not 
been able to induce the publie to give us money to 
provide the facilities that will make extracurricular 
activities as adequate and gracious as they should be. 
Indeed, it is hard to get adequate provisions for the 
kind of student guidance that I refer to. But that 
our kind of college is peculiarly in need of adequate 
clubrooms and gathering places, in effect, a student- 
union building, goes without saying. 

It i to he hoped that eventually in colleges like ours 
where ize students go home each night it will be 
possible to supply at least one year of dormitory 
experience for every student. I think there is no 
question in the mind of most of us that the experience 
of dormitory living has great educational potentiali- 
ties. 

No doubt many of these activities exist in scattered 
instances but we need a fresh, vigorous, and persistent 
perspective on the whole, all-around attack. We need 
to be more planful, to be more untiring, and to be 
more inclusive of all students in our effort. For the 
end is to minister to the fulfillment and growth of the 
whole person of every student, and that is a special 
and difficult burden with the type of socially immature 
students that attend urban colleges. 

We need to accept the challenge of capitalizing upon 
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our urban necessity. The way to capitalize upon this 
necessity of being in large cities is consciously to do 
all we can to cultivate real urbanity. If our limita- 
tion is that we are going to be urban, why not eapital- 
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ize upon that by striving to be urbane? For to edy- 
cate for urbanity is to educate for rounded, effective, 
capable, gracious capacity to live and work with others 
for the city’s good. 





TEACHING ABILITY OR PUBLICATION 


THE selection and promotion of college teachers 
present problems which have not been adequately dis- 
cussed. It is difficult to discover whether any stand- 
ards exist, except that the possession of the Ph.D. 
degree is required for promotion from the rank of 
instructor to that of assistant professor. Efforts to 
develop some standards for the evaluation of teachers 
have been made in some institutions, as, for example, 
the University of Michigan and Harvard University, 
and others may result from the inquiry to be under- 
taken at Brooklyn College (see ScHOOL AND Society, 
February 8, p. 102). For the present, however, it 
is not clear whether promotions are made on the basis 
of teaching ability or of publication. Probably the 
latter plays a more important part than the former, 
and too frequently quantity rather than quality. 

When the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, at the beginning of the century, 
set up standards to determine the eligibility of insti- 
tutions of higher education to its pension plan, one 
of the criteria was the number of Ph.D.’s on the fac- 
ulty of an institution. A study of the annual reports 
of the presidents of the foundation would reveal, how- 
ever, continuing criticism of the development of a 
great deal of pseudo-research and publication. The 
question was discussed by the late Walter A. Jessup 
in the Educational Yearbook, 1943, of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as follows: 

In the struggle for academic respectability in which 
many institutions have engaged, much emphasis has been 
placed upon external trappings of scholarship that are 
too frequently specious. The possession of a doctorate 
or the multiplication of trivial publications has often 
tended to blind those who are responsible for selecting, 
promoting, and making comfortable the teaching staff to 
the fact that personality is still an indispensable ele- 
ment in an institutions’s effectiveness. Standardizing 
associations meant well in their pressure on colleges to 
increase the number of doctors on their staff. This has 
resulted too frequently in an accumulation of colorless, 
superficial scholars, who were quick to recognize that the 
likeliest road to promotion lay in the direction of ‘‘pub- 


lication. ’’ 

. .. In the attempt to solve the problem of education 
intelligently and simply, we frequently fail to provide 
a place in our scheme of things for the teacher who is 


an artist. Fortunate is the college which has as its cen. 
tral aim the desire to recognize, liberate, and preserve 
this essential, personal element in its teaching staff 
(pp. 185f.). 


Publication is important, but it should be sponta- 
neous and not motivated by external pressure. For 
the present and until teaching ability is given greater 
consideration than it has received, the pressure to 
publish will continue. For this Juvenal has a word, 
although not in the same context, 


Rem facias; 
Si possis, recte; si non, quocunque modo rem.—I. L. K, 


THE GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FoLLowinG six months of successful experience with 
small classes for freshmen and sophomores, Harvard 
University announces plans for the rapid expansion 
of its new program of General Education to include 
additional students in all four college years. Paul 
H. Buck, provost, has announced that the number of 
courses in the program will be almost doubled next 
fall, and General Education, on a more mature basis, 
will be offered for the first time to junior and seniors. 
Through these General Education courses in the hu- 
manities, the physical sciences, and the social sciences, 
designed to give every student a clear appreciation 
of the range of human experience and achievement 
“as a necessary part of the broad education for citi- 
zenship in a free society,” the university will continue 
its work toward a fundamental change in the elective 
system of undergraduate instruction. 

Eight new courses are being prepared for classes 
next fall, of which seven will be especially designed 
for third- and fourth-year students. The new courses 
are: Classics of the Christian Tradition (Perry Mil- 
ler); Great Artists (Wilhelm Koehler); The Repre- 
sentation of Nature in European and Asiatic Ari 
(Benjamin Rowland) ; History of Far Eastern Civili- 
zation (E. O. Reischauer and John Fairbank); Hu- 
man Relations (Wallace B. Donham, George F. F. 
Lombard, and G. C. Homans) ; The Growth of the Ex- 
perimental Sciences (James B. Conant and Fletcher 
Watson); The Impact of Science on Modern Life 
(Kirtley F. Mather); The Institutions and Thought 
of Western Society (Dr. Homans and W. W. Rostow). 
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The General Edueation courses will continue to be 
optional for students next year, but it is planned 
ultimately to make elementary courses in General 
Education a required part of the program for all 
undergraduates. Advanced courses will always be 


optional. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 
INC. 

Aw announcement has been received of the forma- 
tion of the American Institute of France, Inc., as a 
liaison body to facilitate the exchange of qualified 
students and scholars between the United States and 
France. 

The institute is designed : 

1. To provide opportunities to qualified American stu- 
dents and younger scholars to study in the best French 
institutions of learning. 

2. To provide similar opportunities to qualified French 
students and younger scholars to study in American uni- 
versities and technical institutions. 

3. To provide specialized assistance to individual stu- 
dents and scholars in both the United States and France 
and systematically to evaluate work done abroad so that 
students may be properly accredited upon returning to 
their respective countries. 


William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is president of the institute, the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of which are at 25 East 
64th St., New York 21, with the principal educa- 
tional activities centered at 96 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris VIe. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNESCO 

A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNESCO, held in 
Philadelphia, March 24-26, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of about 1,000 national organizations and 
by individuals outstanding in the fields of UNESCO’s 
proposed activities. The general sessions were pre- 
sided over by Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(Manhattan), and chairman, U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Addresses were given on the 
following topies: The Imperatives of UNESCO; Re- 
port on the First General Conference of UNESCO; 
UNESCO Today; UNESCO and the United Nations; 
Today’s Challenge to Education; and Our Stake in 
Peace through Understanding. 

At section meetings the following subjects were 
discussed: Problems of Educational Reconstruction ; 
Community Participation in UNESCO; How Do 
We Teach for International Understanding? The 
Revision of Textbooks and Other Teaching Mate- 
rials; The International Exchange of Persons; Press 
and UNESCO; Films and UNESCO; Radio and 
UNESCO; The Study of Social Tensions; Humani- 
ties and Philosophy; UNESCO’s Program of Fun- 
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damental Education; The Contribution of the Crea- 
tive Arts to UNESCO; The Natural Sciences in 
UNESCO; Books and Libraries in UNESCO’s Pro- 
gram. A summary of the findings of the section 
meetings was presented by Howard E. Wilson as the 
basis of suggestions for the program of UNESCO, 
and a symposium was held on UNESCO in Action 
in Our Communities. 
OMICRON DELTA KAPPA’S 15TH 
CONVENTION 

At the 15th national convention of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, held in the Lisner Auditorium of the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), March 
20-22, student leaders from 52 colleges and univer- 
sities across the country were in attendance. The 
circles of the George Washington and the American 
universities and of the University of Maryland served 
as hosts. 

The Honorable Wayne L. Morse, Senator from Ore- 
gon, was the keynote speaker of the opening convoca- 
tion, and the dinner speakers were George F. Zook, 
president, American Council on Education, and Oliver 
C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. C. Stanton Belfour, di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Foundation and national 
president of the society, presided at the meetings, 
which had as speakers Mrs. Herbert W. Reisner, na- 
tional secretary, Mortar Board; C. H. Marvin, presi- 
dent, the George Washington University; Ralph C. 
McDanel, professor of history, University of Rich- 
mond (Va.); W. Gordon Johnston, dean, University of 
Denver; Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Alabama; Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director, Association of American Colleges; 
and Robert W. Bishop, dean of men, University of 
Cincinnati. 

A NEW PLACEMENT SERVICE IN PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

THE opening of a placement service to assist col- 
leges and universities in securing qualified public-rela- 
tions and publicity-staff members is announced by the 
American College Public Relations Association. 

The new service will be conducted from the office of 
the association’s secretary-treasurer, Max E. Hannum, 
who is assistant to the president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College (Lancaster, Pa.). Inquiries should be 
directed to Mr. Hannum. 

The service is offered at no cost to institutions mak- 
ing use of its services. A minimum charge to cover 
costs is made for individuals registering for positions. 

The American College Public Relations Association, 
now in its 30th year, has a membership of 700, repre- 
senting colleges and universities in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and several other countries. Harold 
K. Schellenger, director of public relations at the Ohio 
State University, is president of the association. 
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Report on increase in memberships during the week 
ending April 7: sustaining, 1; active, 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


CoLGATE WHITEHEAD DARDEN, JR., former governor 
of Virginia, whose appointment as chancellor, College 
of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, October 26, 1946, has 
been named president, University of Virginia, to suc- 
ceed John Lloyd Newcomb who is retiring after 16 
years of service. Mr. Darden will take office, June 23, 
and will be formally inaugurated next fall. 


THe VerY REVEREND WILLIAM J. SCHLAERTH, uni- 
versity representative of the Fordham University 
Press, has been appointed president and rector of the 
new Le Moyne College now under construction in 
Syracuse (N. Y.). 


Enrico Fermi, of the University of Chicago, inter- 
nationally known atomie scientist, has been appointed 
honorary chancellor of Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) for 1947-48. Dr. Fermi will deliver the com- 
mencement address on June 8. 


Mary E. FLOCK, assistant to Henry R. Horvat, dean 
of students, Mohawk College (Utica, N. Y.), has been 
appointed director of student activities. 


THE following changes in staff were recently an- 
nounced by Oberlin (Ohio) College, effective July 1: 
George E. Simpson, head of the department of soci- 
ology, the Pennsylvania State College, has been named 
professor of sociology and anthropology and head of 
the department to succeed Loren C. Eiseley, whose 
appointment as chairman of the department of an- 
thropology, University of Pennsylvania, was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, Mareh 15. John C. Lapp 
has been appointed assistant professor of Romance 
languages for two years. Richard R. Myers, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, has been ad- 
vaneed to an associate professorship. The Reverend 
Robert F. McGregor, pastor of Christ Episcopal 
Church, is serving as lecturer in religion for the second 
half of the present semester, taking over part of the 
work of Walter M. Horton, Fairchild professor of 
systematic theology, who is on leave of absence. Wil- 
liam J. MeNiff and Earl Warner have been appointed 
for the summer term, the former as associate professor 
of history; the latter as associate professor of political 
science. ; 

JAMES E. Mor.ock, dean of men, Evansville (Ind.) 


College, has been appointed head of a new department 
of sociology and promoted to a full professorship. 


The department, the work of which was formerly part 
of the department of business administration, has been 
created “because of the demand for a more thorough 
study in the field of sociology and because of the need 
of social agencies in Evansville and the Tri-State 
area.” 


Cuaries F, Spitzer, instructor in electrical engi- 
neering, Yale University, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of electrical engineering, New 
Haven Junior College. 


THE following promotions and leaves of absence 
were announced by Mount Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.), March 18: promoted to full profes- 
sorships, Everett D. Hawkins and Sydney R. McLean 
(economics and sociology), Mildred Allen (physics), 
and Anna J. Mill (English); to associate professor- 
ships, Knight W. McMahan (philosophy) and Thomas 
J. Reese (psychology); and to assistant professor- 
ships, George E. Hall, Jr. (chemistry) and Joyce M. 
Horner (English). Leaves of absence include the fol- 
lowing: Roger V’. Holmes, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy (first semester, 1947-48), to travel 
in India with his father, the Reverend John Haynes 
Holmes, of New York City; Frederick H. Cramer, 
head of the department of history (second semester), 
for study in Paris and Rome; and Valentine Giamatti, 
head of the department of Italian (academic year), 
for a visit to Rome. 


Donatp M. Cos, research assistant professor of 
plant pathology, Iowa State College (Ames), whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 6, 1945, has accepted a post in the Bureau 
of Plant Pathology, California Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Tue following members of the staff have been ap- 
pointed to a newly created Advisory Committee on 
Educational Policy, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity: Henry A. Boorse, associate professor of 
physics; Eugene H. Byrne, professor of history; 
Helen R. Downes, associate professor of chemistry; 
Louise H. Gregory, associate dean; William Haller, 
professor of English; Thomas P. Peardon, professor 
of government; and Elizabeth Reynard, associate pro- 
fessor of English. 

Rosert C. JONES was appointed acting chief, Divi- 


sion of Labor and Social Information, Pan-American 
Union, Washington 25 (D. C.), January 20. 


WarreEN K, Layton, director of guidance and place- 
ment in the publie schools of Detroit, has succeeded 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, as president, Na- 
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tional Voeational Guidance Association. Other offi- 
cers elected at the annual meeting late in March are: 
George S. Speer, director, Institute for Psychological 
Services, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago), 
vice-president; Edward Landy, director of guidance, 
Montelair (N. J.) High School, treasurer; and Henry 
B. MeDaniel, associate professor of education, Stan- 
ford University, and Helen R. Smith, director of the 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York City, trustees. 


C. GitBERT WRENN was elected to a two-year term 
as president, American College Personnel Association, 
Mareh 29. 


EpMonp W. BiLLeTpoux, Epwarp V. McCormick, 
anp Leia@H W. KiMBAtu will retire from the staff of 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) at the 
close of the academic year. Dr. Billetdoux, head of 
the department of Romance languages, and Mr. Me- 
Cormick, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
have served the university since 1907; Professor Kim- 
ball, associate professor of Romance languages, went 
to the campus in 1914. 


Recent Deaths 

OspouRNE McConatuy, author of textbooks in 
musie education and retired educator, died, April 2, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. MeConathy had 
served as supervisor of musie (1893-1904) in the 
publie schools of Louisville (Ky.) and (1904-13), 
Chelsea (Mass.); director of the department of pub- 
lie-school and community musie (1913-25), North- 
western University; and chief editor of the music 
publications of Silver Burdette Company (since 
1925). In 1935, he began work on a series of music 
books for grades to senior high school and at his death 
had completed the outline of the series. 


Witu1aM B. Hatcuer, who retired from the presi- 
dency of Louisiana State University, February 8, be- 
cause of ill health, died, April 3, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. Dr. Hatcher had served for twenty-nine 
years as superintendent of education, East Baton 
Rouge Parish (La.); director of the NYA in the state 
(1935-36) ; and a member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of history, dean (1941), John MeNeese Junior 
College, dean of the university, and president (since 
1944), Louisiana State University. 


WILLIAM NicHOLs BARNARD, professor emeritus of 
mechanical engineering, Cornell University, died, 
April 3. Mr. Barnard, who would have been seventy- 
two years old on April 24, had served the university 
as instructor in machine design (1897-1900), assistant 
professor of machine design (1903-05), assistant pro- 
fessor of steam engineering (1905-07), professor of 
steam engineering (1907-15), professor of heat-power 
engineering (1915-46), secretary (1910-15), acting 
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director (1936-38) and director (1938-46), Sibley 
School of Mechanical Engineering, and director 
(1939-46), civilian-pilot-training program. 

Wiiarp Lee VALENTINE, editor of Science, died, 
April 5, at the age of forty-two years. Dr. Valentine 
had served as assistant in psychology and mathematics 
(1925-26) and instructor in psychology (1926-28), 
Ohio Wesleyan University; instructor in psychology 
(1928-29), assistant professor (1929-32), and asso- 
ciate professor (1932-40), the Ohio State University ; 
and professor of psychology and chairman of the de- 
partment (1940-45), Northwestern University. He 
sueceeded Mrs. Josephine Owen Cattell and Jaques 
Cattell as editoy of Science, January 1, 1946. 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the Association of Higher 
Edueation of West Virginia will be held at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Charleston, April 18-19, with Morris 
Harvey College as host. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are: Ernest V. Hollis, chief, Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Facilities Program, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, and James E. Allen, Jr., consultant, President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. The officers of the 
association are: Oliver §. Ikenberry, dean, Salem 
(W. Va.) College, president; Virginia Foulk, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Marshall College (Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.), vice-president; and Bessie B. Bell, 
of Glenville State College, secretary-treasurer. 


ATTENTION: Members of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Edueation, Inc., are advised that the 
annual meeting of the society will be held in the offices 
of the society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
at 12:00 m., Saturday, April 26. It is hoped that as 
many members as possible will attend. 


Other Items 


Mary Buaae, assistant director, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Mississippi, under the 
supervision of Robert E. Highsaw, director, recently 
compiled a pocket-sized handbook, “The Legislative 
Process,” which contains in compact form the pro- 
cedure of the Mississippi Legislature. The study is 
designed to provide individual legislators, schools and 
institutions of higher learning, and citizens generally 
with easily accessible material about the legislative 
process. 


Unpver the direction of Gyula Denes, the Mental 
Health Theatre, a nonprofit organization, has been 
established, with the purpose of presenting to the 
general public a plea for understanding and toler- 
ance of mental illness, especially that suffered by the 
veterans. In a series of brief dramatic sketches, based 
on actual ease histories, well written and interestingly 
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played, the need of expanded care for psychiatric 
patients is vividly portrayed. Following each vignette, 
Salvatore Russo, a well-known psychiatrist, discusses 
the problem involved, and at the close of the program 
the audience is invited to take part in a discussion 
of the case histories. The program is on view until 


_SGhorter Papers. 
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May at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York 19, 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Following the New York 
engagement the small company will tour, playing in 
colleges, clubs, and various organizations. For infoy- 
mation, write to Walter Leppard, 320 Sixth Street, 
Jersey City (N. J.). 





THE WAYNE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM IN 
THE HUMANITIES 

THE faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Wayne University (Detroit) recently authorized an ex- 
tension of its humanities program to provide for an 
undergraduate field major in this area. This is the 
third and final link of a chain for continuous training 
in the broader field of the humanities extending from 
the freshman year through the A.M. The basic two 
courses (Humanities 201 and 202) and the flexible 
field major on the graduate level have been described 
in some detail elsewhere. The basic courses were de- 
signed for all students, for prospective majors in the 
natural sciences and in the social sciences as well-as 
for those intending to specialize in the humanities. 
The new undergraduate field major now provides the 
last-named a virtually unlimited number of possibilities 
for continuing and expanding the range of their work. 
For those who plan to continue on the graduate level 
and eventually to become teachers of the humanities 
the undergraduate field major is the natural step to the 
graduate field major, although the latter will of course 
also continue to be available to students with an under- 
graduate departmental major. 

The undergraduate ‘field major has a number of 
distinguishing aspects. Most important is, perhaps, 
the provision for advisers who, in addition to helping 
each candidate prepare his program initially and fol- 
lowing it from semester to semester, will teach a ter- 
minal senior seminar, the sole purpose of which will 
be the integration and correlation of the individual 
student’s major program. Much of the advisers’ time 
and effort will be given to tutorial work. It is hoped 
by this means to reacquire a large part of that neces- 
sary relation among student, studies, and professor 
which became one of the unavoidable casualties of 
mass-production methods in education. 

Most traditional departmental-major programs 
sadly lack such an integrating agent to give the stu- 
dent an eagle perspective instead of the all-too-preva- 
lent frog perspective of his work. But the absolute 
necessity for the deliberate provision of the integrat- 
ing agent is even greater for a field major because 
of the latter’s obvious centrifugal tendency. Each 


1 See H. A, Basilius, Journal of Higher Education, XVI 
(Nov. and Dece., 1945), pp. 424-431, 454, 472-478. 


student’s program for the proposed field major will 
be an individual one. No program will be mechan- 
ically east in a mold predetermined by the catalog. 
Preseribed are a sequence of prerequisites,? a major 
sequence of twenty-four semester hours and a minor 
sequence of twenty-four hours, the latter combining 
study in at least two fields related to the major 
sequence. But the specific courses that go to make 
up the major and minor sequences are chosen jointly 
by the student and his adviser solely according to their, 
usefulness to that student for training to a certain 
specified end. 

The necessity of broadening the seope of the under- 
graduate major without, however, sacrificing its prime 
purpose of providing depth through more concentrated 
study has recently been felt by most universities. It 
is difficult, indeed, for an undergraduate to work out 
a program combining the study of several of the arts 
or of several literatures and to acquire at the same 
time the experiences which come through a concen- 
trated attack on a single subject matter. To attempt 
a combination of studies bridging such vast areas as 
the humanities and the social sciences seems utterly 
impossible without a corresponding loss of depth. 
That such programs are difficult is obvious, but they 
are not, therefore, impossible. The division of learn- 
ing, it must be remembered, is not real but only an 
artifice. The unity of a program and hence its poten- 
tial for concentration and depth does not derive from 
the artifice but from the will and the ability of the 
professors in charge and from the interest and motiva- 
tion of the students. The educational and social 
desirability of the several broader combinations men- 
tioned is a matter of fact. Given an effective unifying 
or integrating agent such as the teaching adviser who 
conducts the terminal seminar, these programs, we 
believe, are feasible. 

The Wayne Plan provides specifically for three types 
of humanities major: the Creative Arts Major, the 


2 The purpose of the prerequisites is to provide a broad 
background; hence they consist of the following courses 
above and beyond the general education prerequisites re- 
quired of all students: The two courses in the humanities 
mentioned below; a year course in history or the social 
sciences; Humanities 250, ‘‘Science in Modern Thought’’; 
and one or more introductory courses in the history of art, 
in the history of music, in philosophy, and in psychology. 
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Comparative Literature Major, and the Arts and So- 
ciety Major. Prerequisite to and the foundation of 
all major programs is “The Introduction to the Liter- 
ary, Musical, and Visual Arts” course (Humanities 
201), developed at Wayne during the past half-dozen 
years and alluded to above. The purpose of this 
course is to correet two of the more serious flaws in 
humanities edueation, flaws, incidentally, to which 
Waldo Leland recently referred in this journal.’ The 
Wayne course attempts to teach the feeling, meaning, 
and purpose of the arts by having its students attempt 
creation in the three mediums of music, poetry, and 
the visual arts. We agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Leland’s judgment that scholarship in the humanities 
and henee its transmission to undergraduates “has for 
the most part contented itself with talking and writing 
about the arts, while the encouragement and guidance 
of the impulse to ereative work has been regarded as 
outside the funetion of pure scholarship” (p. 284). 
We found however upon instituting our course that 
we first had to train a staff, for again, as Mr. Leland 
has pointed out, “the climate of the graduate school 
is not conducive to the formation of scholars who will 
look upon teaching as an inspiring mission” (p. 283). 
The teachers assigned to our humanities course had 
for the most part been trained to do a type of research 
so highly speeialized and hieratic in character and in 
vocabulary that they first had to learn how to talk 
with each other about their common interest in the 
arts, and then how to talk to the undergraduates. 

When they have completed this basie course,‘ pros- 
pective humanities majors may go one of the three 
ways mentioned. Those whose interests are primarily 
literary will choose the Comparative Literature Major. 
Of the three possible types of program this one eon- 
forms most elosely to a type not uncommon in Ameri- 
can universities. By means of it one may combine 
the study of several literatures instead of coneentrat- 
ing on only one. So for example a student may choose 
to study French, Russian, and Spanish literature of 
the nineteenth century, or American, British, and 
German literature of the same period or some other 
period. Latin and Italian literature would constitute 
still another logical combination among an almost end- 
less number of possibilities. 

Less conventional is the Creative Arts Major. This 
program provides training in combinations of artistic 
mediums; for example, a combination of musie and 
literary composition, or some combination of the tech- 
niques of literature, music, and the visual arts. The 


*ScHoon AND Society, LXIV, pp. 281-284, 1946. 

‘ After the lapse of at least one semester this course is 
complemented by Humanities 202 (4 semester hours). 
‘Western Culture as Reflected in the Arts, 1870-1946.’ 
As the title implies, this course studies contemporary cul- 
ture through the eyes of contemporary artists. 
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provision for training in combinations of artistic tech- 
niques instead of the history of the arts marks this 
program as a departure from more traditional types. 

The Arts and Society Major is the most ambitious 
and will doubtless be the most difficult to implement 
and to administer. Its primary purpose is to aspire to 
the development of what some wise man or woman 
recently called “the socio-humanistie disciplines.” The 
sniping war of pedants now going on between teachers 
and scholars in the social sciences on the one hand 
and the humanities on the other continues to the dis- 
advantage of both. Undergraduates and graduates are 
aghast at the variety and intensity of contradiction 
stated with apparent arbitrariness by the partisan- 
minded professors in both eamps. As Mr. Leland has 
again so wisely pointed out, “the administrative divi- 
sion of learning into three fields is to encourage a real 
division” (p. 284—the italics are Mr. Leland’s.). But 
precisely because we recognize the utter necessity of 
such division for several good administrative reasons, 
we must also contrive new ways of preventing the 
actual and real division of learning. Since the actual 
division is, however, already a reality, the Number One 
edueation job of our day is to put Humpty Dumpty 
together again. The humanities are as important 
today as ever, for they, like the natural sciences and 
the social sciences, deal with basic aspects of human 
life and human needs. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, in a recent address, admirably 
summed up the matter thus with particular reference 
to the humanities: 


Our age is so absorbed by the scientific spirit with its 
passion for exact measurements that we almost come to 
believe that, because the cultural side of human life eludes 
those measurements, it can be divorced from the search 
for truth, or at least be shunted to a sidetrack, while the 
express goes through on the main line. Every contribu- 
tion of the physical and social sciences to meet the prob- 
lems of society is to be weleomed; but to expect those 
sciences to meet the spiritual hunger for hope and belief 
and beauty and permanent values is a form of supersti- 
tion as withering as any which humanity has thus far 
outlived.5 


The Arts and Society Major can make a genuine 
contribution toward the correlation of the social sei- 
ences and the humanities. By means of it students 
can combine and begin the integration of the social- 
scientifie and historical disciplines with the arts and 
with speculative thought. They can also undertake 
geographico-linguistic-cultural “area studies” of the 
kind developed out of the needs of the last war. 

If we permit our undergraduates to study the hu- 
manities as a unified or at least unifiable whole, we 

5**The Need for Wider Research,’’ an address deliv- 
ered at the Ether Centennial, Harvard University, Boston, 
October 16, 1946. 
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may confidently look forward to a graduate program 
leading to a different type of Ph.D. The new kind 
of Ph.D. will indeed be a doetor of philosophy, a 
teacher and purveyor of the love of wisdom as we 
know it from the great Western tradition of philo- 
sophical and ethical speculation, of the arts, and of 


the sciences. Our youth needs vision and faith to 


Reborts. 
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create the new values necessary for contemporary liv- 
ing and it needs knowledge and skill to reassess and 
reorganize the old ones. From the new style Ph.D. 
We may expect the kind of teaching that will produce 


this. 
i: ae © BASILIUS 
CHAIRMAN, HUMANITIES PROJECT, 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 

“KpucaTION for All American Children,” a state- 
ment of fundamental policy for elementary schools, 
was reviewed in first draft by the Educational Policies 
Commission at its Chicago meeting December 12-14, 
1946. The commission hopes that this document, the 
first major statement in elementary education from the 
National Education Association since 1895, will help 
to guide the development of elementary schools in the 
years ahead. 

Actual preparation of the volume was begun with 
the appointment of a subeommittee on elementary 
education at the September, 1945, meeting of the ecom- 
mission. Work has proceeded along three major lines: 
first, the commission has held a series of conferences 
with people who had a vital interest and professional 
competence in elementary education; second, a special 
staff of the commission has visited recommended ele- 
mentary schools to observe practices of merit; and 
third, the report is being written by persons especially 
qualified in elementary education. A fourth step, still 
in the future, will be a vigorous program of imple- 
mentation which the commission is planning in an 
effort to make the report function in practice. 

Twenty-four conferences were held under the eom- 
mission’s auspices. Teachers, administrators, profes- 
sors, and lay people were conferees. They discussed 
the desired content of the report, procedures incident 
to its preparation, and possibilities of its use. They 
have been advisers at each stage of the preparation. 

A most important part of the visiting program was 
the selection of schools to be visited. More than 2,000 
recommendations were made in reply to 7,000 inquiries 
directed to a variety of persons associated with ele- 
mentary education. Seleeted leaders then helped to 
choose the better schools from this recommended list. 

The visiting staff actually observed in 86 elementary 
schools in the United States and Canada. For each 


visit local people were recruited to sharpen the ob- 
servations made by the staff. In all, more than 200 
persons participated as observers. 

The record of these visits includes approximately 
one thousand anecdotes. These were supplemented by 





more than 300 reports from schools which were reconi- 
mended but were not ineluded in the visiting. 

The report as presented at Chicago includes two 
major sections. One section is a series of three 
chapters which describe excellent hypothetical elemen- 
tary schools according to type of community served. 
The other section, a series of four chapters, includes 
descriptive practices arranged to illustrate good ele- 
mentary schools in action. 

After the incorporation of certain recommended 
changes, the commission expects a final review of the 
document in May. A very optimistie publication pre- 
diction would find “Education for All American Chil- 
dren” ready for use during the summer. 


GLENN E. BARNETT 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


TEACHER RECRUITING 


THE following suggestions are submitted as a con- 
tribution to the solution of a critical national problem 
—teacher recruiting. 

1. A campaign to secure higher salaries for teachers 
is needed. State minimum salary laws with floor limits 
of perhaps $2000 to $2400 for beginning teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree. Automatic inereases should be 
paid on a local salary schedule which also provides 
financial stimulus for further training. A year-round 
program of employment is desirable. 


A. Basie to any extensive increase in teachers’ salarics 
is adequate school finance. Larger shares of total cost 
must be raised through revenues available only to 
state and Federal governmental units; hence much 
larger grants-in-aid from these sources must be pushed 
vigorously. 

B. Also basie to any inerease in salary is more efficient 
use of the teacher’s time, which is not possible in 
many small schools. Hence efforts to secure school 
district reorganization looking to much larger adminis- 
trative units is necessary in many states. Middle 
Western states have too many small units which are 
not efficient. Larger units should aid financing, per- 
mit better readjustment of attendance units, effect 
better balancing of teacher load, provide better super- 
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vision, and secure better working and living conditions 
for teachers. 


2. Better co-ordination of professional efforts to re- 
eruit teachers is desirable. Co-operation of public- 
school administrators of high schools is needed in a 
program of furnishing information about teaching to 
high-school graduates. 

3. Research on reasons for selecting teaching as a 
profession show a preponderance of early childhood 
experience in handling children as the most frequent 
reason given by those who have become teachers. 
Hence we would suggest the selection of eapable can- 
didates at the junior-high-school level. They would 
become “helping teachers” or “apprentices” and work 
with children. A small stipend would be helpful. In- 
struction and guidance would parallel apprenticeship 
experience. 

4. Organization of Future Teacher Clubs would 
keep interest in the profession alive. 

5. Bulletins of information should be prepared for 
counselors and advisers. Through conferences, co- 
operation should be solicited. 

6. A re-education of attitudes of teachers toward 
their own profession would help. 

7. State advisory committees on certification and 
teacher education to co-operate with the state depart- 
ment of education are highly desirable. 

8. Student scholarships of as much as $400 a year 
each should be provided by the state and Federal gov- 
ernments for those who will prepare for teaching. 
These should be distributed by a state advisory com- 
mittee so as to offer inducements in the areas of great- 
est shortages. 

9. State controls should be set up so as to select only 
the able and to guard against an oversupply. Fear of 
oversupply may keep many out of the profession. 
Institutions training teachers might be assigned quotas. 

10. The teacher-education program should be im- 
proved through better financial support to help up- 
grade the staff and improve facilities. Quality rather 
than quantity of students is suggested. The teacher- 
education curricula should be examined with care so 
as to secure more functional value in courses offered. 
Internships should be promoted. A better understand- 
ing of social and economie conditions in the world is 
needed. 

1l. A campaign to educate the lay public to the 
teacher situation and its opportunities may be helpful. 
Nontechnical books, films, and other visual material, 
radio programs, newspaper publicity, programs at 
parent-teachers’ associations and the like are sug- 
gested. 

12. Homes for teachers in each community should 
be built. A campaign to educate the lay public to 
this phase of the problem should be undertaken. 
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13. More elerical service would relieve teachers of 
details which, when performed by the teachers, handi- 
cap them in classroom instruction. Record keeping 
and reports might be handled by clerks. 

14. Improved facilities such as textbooks, visual ma- 
terials and other supplies will be stimulating to those 
who teach. Well-lighted and properly ventilated elass- 
rooms are also beneficial. 

15. The lay public should be educated to accept the 
teacher as a citizen and expect only the kind of con- 
duet expected from the respectable citizens of the 
community. 

16. Democracy in administration and supervision is 
essential. Teachers should have a large measure of 
freedom in developing more helpful materials and eur- 
ricula. Teachers should feel that their counsel is being 
sought by the administrative and supervisory staff in 
efforts to improve the educational program. 

17. Reasonable teacher loads are necessary to the 
welfare of teachers. Class schedules which permit 
time for study and preparation are Hécessary. Time 
must be allowed for recreation and professional read- 
ing. Classes should be small enough to permit teach- 
ers’ attention to individual differences, evaluation of 
child growth and development, and the use of the ex- 
perience unit in teaching. 

18. Tenure as long as service is satisfactory is highly 
desirable. 

19. A satisfactory plan for retirement allowances is 
essential. 

20. The aid of librarians may be sought in an effort 
to stimulate high-school students to read books about 
teaching. 

21. The program of teacher selection and guidanee 
should be permanent. Recruiting teachers merely dur- 
ing a time of shortage may do harm. The quality of 
teaching which has now deteriorated should be raised. 
Respect for the profession will be built through higher 
standards, higher salaries, and greater permanence. 

22. There is no simple answer to the problem of 
teacher recruiting. It involves: 


A. Building respect for the profession among laymen, 
teachers, and pupils. 
B. Improvement of salaries, homes, living and working 
conditions. 
C. Offering inducements to permit selection of the able. 
D. Fostering research to help in improvement of tech 
niques of selection. 
E. Giving children those experiences that are known to 
lead to interest in becoming a teacher. 
F. Improvement of the teacher-education program. 
G. State-wide controls and guidance of teacher selection, 
education, and certification. 
CuirrorD P, ARCHER 
DirECTOR, BUREAU OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE “POPULAR MIND” AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 
The Natural History of Nonsense. By BERGEN Evans. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. 275. 

$3.00. 

In this provocative and challenging book, Bergen 
Evans of Northwestern University offers startling evi- 
dence to support his hypothesis that the popular mind, 
being irrational and prejudiced, makes little effort to 
examine proof before arriving at beliefs and has “very 
little knowledge of what it is looking for or of the 
forces at work to frustrate and confuse it in its 
search.” Much of what is ealled thinking, “even up 
to and including much of what goes on in the brains 
of college faculties,” is largely a matter of confirming 
previous convictions, a matter of seeing only what is 
sought by making observation conform to prejudice. 

“Prejudices,” says Professor Evans, “are never 
shaken by counterprejudices beeause we never per- 
ceive our prejudices to be such. We take them for 
reasoned conclusions or for revealed truths, and the 
most serious prejudices of all, those that affect our 
thinking most, are generally below the level of con- 
sciousness. We think within the framework of con- 
cepts of which we are often unaware. Our most earn- 
est thoughts are sometimes shaped by our absurdest 
delusions.” It is for this reason, he says, that the 
scientific approach, being basically a matter of skepti- 
cism concerning all beliefs, even those held near and 
dear, “is utterly incomprehensible to most people. To 
the naive, skepticism often seems malicious per- 
versity.” 

“The Natural History of Nonsense” not only shows 
the popular mind at work obtaining innumerable 
prejudices concerning science, education, and sociol- 
ogy, generalizing from exceptions and selecting from 
a mass of experience only those elements that con- 
firm its preconceptions, but also cuts these prejudices 
to shreds with a scalpel of science. As such, it is a 
significant book for educators. They, by the nature 
of their responsibilities, recognize that although some 
absurd beliefs or prejudices “seem inconsequential ‘as 
well as inconsequent,” in the larger sense they are not 
so. While, for example, it is not in itself too harmful 
for an individual to believe that an ostrich hides its 
head in the sand at the approach of danger or that 
bulls are infuriated at the sight of anything red, the 
harm that might result from learning to form opinions 
without evidence, or from distorting evidence to sup- 
port an opinion, is beyond reckoning. 

JAMES J. JELINEK 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES, 

ScHooL or MINES AND METALLURGY, 
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